Local Bar Association Has 
Service to Community} . 


Record o 


[ih Stave |-25 -32 


By Floyd ©. Adamson. 


Members of the Terre Haute Bar 
association are looking-back on a 
full year in 1936 and ahead to an- | 
other eventful 12 months in 1937.į 

Pursuant to the policy inaugu- 
rated in the winter of 1935 and car- 
ried on through the spring of 1936, f 
luncheon and smoker meetings are 
being planned at present to be held 
during the coming months. At 
these meetings various groups of 
members will present papers con- 
cerning matters of interest to the 
‘association. The first of such 
meetings was held Jan. 5 at the 
Hotel Deming, with Attorney 
George A. Scott giving a paper in 


which was recorded the history of 
the courts and judges of Vigo 
county since Indiana was admitted 
to statehood. 
TA committee headed by Ben 
Small is working on plans for fu- 
ture meetings at this time. One of 
the first subjects: which will be 
discussed is new social security 
‘legislation. Because of its impor- 
tance, two or three meetings may 
bs devoted to reports of research 
into these new enactments. 
-. Organized in 1915, the Terre 
Haute Bar association has played 
‘an important part not only in the 
lives of lawyers but in the ltves 
of the citizens of Vigo county. f 
The first election of officers saw | 
the late John E. Cox, twice judge 
of the superior court of Vigo Sona) 
ty, installed as president. First of- 
‘ficers with Judge Cox were Harry 
“S$. Wallace, vice president; Linus A.| 
“Evans, treasurer, and Thomas P.) 
~ Gallagher, secretary. Directors were 
Josiah T. Walker, Harry J. Baker 
and Elmer F. Williams. Of the 
original 94 members of the associa- 
tion, 41 remain in active practice. 
` Judge Cox and his fellow officers 
served until 1919, when Henry 
Adamson became president. Adam=| 
son remained in office until 1926, 
when he was succeeded by Finley) 
` McNutt. j 
The more recent year of 1928 saw 
James E. Piety as president; Frank 
Rawley, vice president; Ernest 
Causey, secretary; Linus A. Evans, 
treasurer, and G. Ira Kisner, finan- 
cial secretary. This group was fol- | 
lowed in 1929 by Frank R, Miller, í 
president; Harry S. Wallace, vice | 
president; Chester Y. Kelly, secre- | 
tary, and G. Ira Kisner, treasurer: | 
Two offices changed in 1931, Ben | 
Small succeeding Miller as presi- | 
gent and Ernest Causey taking the 
place of Kelly as secretary. 
same two offices were changed 
again in 1933, making the present 
officers as follows: Thomas F. 


Jace, 
Lewis, secretary, and G. Ira Kis- 
mer, treasurer, 

Tho establishment of a federal, 
cout in Terre Haute and the erec-: 


The |. 


i from the governor. 


the first President 
tion of a new federal building are! Vigo count but d 


two of the important objectives’ attended a 
which the Terre Haute Bar asso- Vigo county. 
elation helped the city to achieve. Governor 


_ The latter ‘objecfive resulted from} 
the former. Federal building. in-i 
Spectors, on viewing tha inade-’ 
quacy of the federal courtroom) 
during 2 trial several years ago,) 
recommended that tha city be given} 
a new building. | 

Seeking Federal Library. ' 
“One of the objectives which the 
association is striving for at pres- 
ent ts the establishment and main-! 
tenance of a central law library in} 
the new federal building, its vol-' 
umes to be available to lawyers | 
from all over the district. A large! 
number of volumes have already} 
been secured and more will be ob- 
tained in the future: 
‘It is interesting to note that Terre | 
Haute has among ‘its citizens aj 
group of lawyers whose years of 
service at the local bar would total 
several hundred years. Thomas 
Nantz, although ne longer active, | 
is the oldest attorney’ in point of 
service. He is followed by James 
Stunkard, who is also inactive. Both 


practice back when the calendar 
was hovering around 1875 and 1880. 
The other four members of the} 
group are still engaged in active 
practice. Named in the order of | 
their years of service, they are 
Elmer Williams, still brisk at more | 
than fourscore years; Louis L. Le- | 
vegue, until Jan, 1 probate com- |; 
missioner; James HE. Piety and} 
George A. Scott. 

The first paper to be delivered 
before the bar during the present 
Season was titled, “Courts and 
Judges of Vigo County.” This pa- 
per, prepared and delivered by 
George A. Scott, was read at a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel 
‘Deming on Jau. 5. It had been 
given previously by Mr. Scott at a 
‘meeting of the Vigo County His- 
torical society on Jan. 21, 1936. 
fhe paper ‘contains a complete 
‘and detailed history of the courts 


* Nantz and Stunkard. begar their 


and judges of the county from 
time of the adoption of Indiaka 
first constitution in 1316 until the 
present date. Since the history is 
too lengthy for reproduction in its 
mei a here, excerpts from it fcl- 
ow: 

“Vigo county was organized by 
the legislative act of Jan. 1, 1818 
and became effective Feb. 15, 1818. 
The first circuit court of Vigo 


east of Terra |) 

The first | 
session of the circuit court was 
judges, 
Baras, | 
had receiyed appointment |! 
There was nol 
president judge Present at this ses- 
sion. William Prince had been the 
president judge of the old first 
circuit and theoretically became 
of the 
y court, but he never 
ny session of court in 
On May 16, 1813, 
Jennings issued a, con- 


j 


i] 


i 
t 


PES X ROA CYS A 
Tis to “ins tar a thon 
judge of the frsé circuiftand thoro- | | 

*fore judge ort the Vite cir ; 


: court, to serve until the Toiowir 


legislature shoula select Ris auc: ; 


cessor, and» Judge Blake presided 
Over the second session of the Vixa 
circuit court held on July 27, IS}. 


‘ 
1$22), and Jacob- Call. 
Porter was appointed by Governor 
Hendricks July 28, 1334, and re- 
mained on the bench until the act 
of’ Jan. 205 *1830, placed Vige 
| county in tha now Seventh district. 
The judges of this district, from 
Jan. 25, 1830, until the state's new 
constitution went into effect on 
Oct. 12, 1852,: were: John Law, 
General W. Johnson, Amory Kin- 
ney, Elisha M. Huntington, Wil- 
liam P. Bryant, John Law (second 
term), Samuel Barnes Gookins and 
Delano R. Eckles. 

Circuit Judges. 


“Following this period Vigo county 
became part of the Sixth district 
and the circuit judges were,as fol- 
lows until March 1, i867:' James 
Hughes, Ambrose B. Carlton, James 
M. Hanna, Solomon Claypool and 
Delano R. Eckles. On March f, 
1867, Vigo became part of the 
Eighteenth district and the famous 
jurist and lawyer, Richard W. 
Thompson, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Baker as judge of ths new 
circuit. Thompson Was succeeded 
by Chambers Y. Patterson. During 
Ratterson’s third term: Vigo ‘and 
Sullivan: counties Wers- placed. to- 


te en, 


Buff were judges of this circuit and 
at that time Vigo was Placed - by 
itself in the forty-third judicial 
circuit, which it is. today. > 
“The judges of this circuit have 
been Harvey D. Scott, Willam 
Mack, David N, Taylor, James E. 
Piety, Charles M. Fortune, Elia 
Redman, Charles L. Pulliam, John) 
P, Jeffries and John W. Gerdink. 
incumbent. x 
“From 1818 until 1849 Vigo 
county’s probate court was com- 
posed of the associate judges of the 
circuit. The chief associates until 
1849 were the following judges: | 
Moses Hoggatt, James Barnes.: 
John Jenckes, Demas Deming, Ezra | 
Jones, Daniel Jenckes, George 
Webster, Robert Hopkins, Thomas 
Clark, Moody Chamberlain, Elijah 
Tillotson, Moody Chamberlain, Wal- 
ter Dickinson, Isac Pointer, Walter 
Dickinson, Evan Morrison, Walter 
Dickinson, Jacob Jones and Elijah 
Tillotson, serving in the order 
named. j 
“In 1829 a separate probate court; 
was organized and served by the 
following judges until its dissolu- 
tion by the adoption of the new! 
constitution . in 1852; Elisha U.! 
Brown, Erwin W. Madison, James | 
T. Moffat, Joseph S. Jenckes, Jo- | 
seph Evans, Jesse Conrad, John 
Hazard Watson, Andrew Wilkins 
and Nathaniel Lee. f 
“After the adoption of the con-| 
stitution in 1852, the common pleas! 
court was organized and existed 
until 1873. The judges of this court} 
were Amory Kinney, John W.| 


“Blake was succeeded by General) 
W. Johnson (Dee. 31, 1818-Aprit 10, | 
1313); Jonathan Doty (to March 7, } 
John EL} 


gether as the Pourteenth district, |} 
Only Harvey D. Scott ana George |} 
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A * [Wenes, Chambers — r- -=ranorson: of the cther democratic candidates 
t | Samuel F. Maxwell and John T. for state offices at that time.” 

| Scott, father of George A.” Scott. As said above, Judge Scott was 

A county criminal court existed the father of George A. Scott, 

from 1889 until 1882, with the {bl- author of the paper from which 

lowing judges: John G. Crain and 'the above information about Vigo 

Thomas B. Long, the latter being | county's courts and judges was ob-} 

elected to the office until its aboli- ‘tained. Judge Scott's name hasi 

tion. The prosecutors for. this | been before the legal profession 

court were Burton G. Hanna, Santi recently in connection with de- 

C. Davis, Richard Y. Dunnigan |) | cisions involving the state con- 

Richard S. Tennant. and Albert J. \ | stitution. While on the bench he 

Kelly. i | joined with Judge William E., 

“On the sane day the eriminal | -Nibdlack of Knox county in a dis- 

court of Vigo county was abolished senting opinion concerning the 


—April 8, 18$1—the legislature method by which the state consti- 
tution could be amended. In Jan-, 
uary, 1935, the present supreme 
court reversed the majority holding! 


established a superior court for the i 
county. The governor on June 6,}) 
1881 named E. Rhoades as first || of the former court, and held that 
| Judse of this court. His successors |! the dissenting opinion of Judges 
| Were James M. Allen, Cyrus F. Me- Scott and Niblack was the trud 
Nutt, David W. Henry, Samuel C. statement or the law. 

Stimson, John E. Cox, Fred W. Beal, || Œ 

William T. Gleason, John E, Cox |! 

(second term), Earl M. Mann andl. 

Albert R. Owens, present judge. | 

“The supertor court of Vigo county |; 

No. 2 is comparatively recent in 
, organization having been created in 


1919 to begin operation in 1921. The 
judges of it have been William: T. 
| 


Gleason, Linus A. Evans and Rich- 
ard Voorhees Newton, present judge. 
“The prosecuting attorneys for 
Vigo county from 1828 to date were 
John Law, E. M. Huntington, John 
H. Dowden, Erasmus H. McJunkin, 
John Cowgill, David McDonald, 
Delano R, Eckles, Edward W. Mce- 
Caughey, George F. Waterman, 
Jolin P. Usher, James M. Manna, 
James C. Allen, Willam ©. Me- 
Clean, Harvey D. Scott, Ambrose . | 
Carltun, Theodore Reed, Francis L., 
Nerf, Milton A. Osborne, Isaac N. 
Pierce, Willis G. Neff, Michael Mal- 
lott, Jacob S. Broadwell, Sewell 
Coulson, Burton G. Hanna, John C, 
Briggs, Robert B. Sears, Samuel R. 
Hamill, John E.’Lamb, John T. 
. Hays, Perry H. Blue, John W. Shel- 
ton,- David W. Henry, James E. 
Piety, Maxwell C. Hamill, Samuel 
H. Houston, William Tichenor, Fred 
W. Beal, Harry S. Wallace, James 
‘A. Cooper, Jr., Albert R. Owens, 
Richard A. Werneke, William Hors- 
ley, Perry Douglas, Noble J. John- 
son, Will A. Church, William E. 
Littlefield, Charles C. Whitlock, |; 
‘Raymond J. Kearns and Leonard P. || 
Kincade, Incumbent. 
“The city court of Terre Haute], 
was created in 1899 and its judges | 
have been Frank S. Rawley, Josiah |: 
T. Walker, Charles M. Fortune, John}: 
W. Gerdink, Charles S. Batt, 
Thomas C. Smith, R. Voorhees New- 
ton, Paul R. Shafer, Robert W. Ir-|| 
win, Samuel Beecher and Joseph P.|| 
Duffy. present judge. | 
“On the death of Judge Samuelji 
E. Perkins of the Indiana supreme 
court, Dec. 17, 1879, Governor James 
ID. Williams on Dec. 29. 1879, ap-|j 
| pointed John T. Scott of Terrel! 
: Haute to fill such vacancy on thel] 
supremo benci, and Judge Scott 
held this office unti! Jan. J, 1881. 
“Jude Scott's decisions while on]! 
the supreme bench are found in In-}, 
diana Reports 67, 68, 69, T9 and 71.1: 
“Judge Scott is the only. person), 
| from Vigo county to have held a 
i place on the supreme cvuurt of the 
state of Indiana, Ife was a can-!: 
didate for re-election tn 18380, but 
| fatied In the election along with all 


Sunday, May 6, 1951. 


Early Terre Haute 


Laws Were 


Made To Fit Frontier Times 


By A. R. Markle. 
ONG before there were courts’ 


mon Law. 


or regulation to define the rights 


The White Man’s Law. 


The establishment of law mak- 
ing bodies for the setting up of 


or laws, there were violations;codes of behavior, and courts of 
of what might be called the Com-jlaw for the punishment of the vio- 
If a community was|lators of those 
composed of only two men, there] about various definitions of crime 
would be need of some code, rule,{|and criminals. 


codes, brought 


The pioneer, beyond the out- 


|and privileges of each man. Ifone|posts of law enforcement, often 
mn had the right to do as he/made his own laws, 


interpreted 


pleased, he must then allow the|them to suit his fancy, and as a 


other man the same right. If aoa 

wanted the same thing, a settle- 
ment of some kind would have to 
be made. They could establish 
some means of deciding which 
would become the owner, or they 
could own it jointly and agree how 
‘they could avoid infringing upon 
each other. 

The primitive inhabitants, who 
lived here long before the white 
man came, had framed a code that 
made easy the solution of their 
most common problems. The air, 
water, sunshine, and the earth, it- 
self, belonged to the one who 
‘| could use them, but no man had 
the right to possess any of them 
to the exclusion of any other man. 

The Indian, as a tribe, had a 
certain established territory which 
he occupied as his own hunting 
ground. It was his inherent right! 
i to.fight off trespassers to main- 
tain his possession. He was privi- 
leged, as a member of the tribe, 
to hunt freely anywhere he 
pleased within that t-rritory, and 
the game he acquired was his. This 
was also true of the furs or other 
useful articles gained from the 
hunt, which he could sell to the 
white man, or trade to his neigh- 
bor. 


The White Man Takes Possession.’ 


The white man brought with’ 
him the long established idea of 
private ownership of the land, 
which was a new concept to thé 
red man. When the Indian 
“touched the quill’ ’to make a 
treaty with the white ruler, he had 
little idea that he would not be 
| allowed to roam over the land as 
he had done in the past. The first 
idea of the settler in Indiana Ter- 
ritory, after its establighment was 
to gain through the government, 
title to certain lands with well de- 
fined boundaries, for which he! 
proposed to have exclusive rights 
against any other man, he be red 
or white. 

Before the Indian bargained, 
away his land, the white man was 
forbidden to trespass on it, even 
to trade or hunt, unless licensed 
to do so by the “Great White Fa- 
ther” in Washington, or his agent, 
the territorial governor. Under the 
white man’s law, the Indian was 
justified in expelling any tres- 
passer, but little heed was given 
his right, or for that matter, any 
disputable. question between the 
red man and his white brother. 
This lack of consideration led to 
frequent clashes between the two, 
and more often than not, with con- 
siderable loss_of life on hoth-sides.. 


matter of course, enforced them 
himself. As the population in- 
creased a small community gath- 
ered around a mill or blacksmith 
shop, with perhaps a store, church, 
or other buildings added, it was to 
a certain extent, its own judge of 
what was proper, even to the point 
of establishing what was moral, or 
otherwise. 

The coming of the church and 
its leaders, brought about an 
awareness of the petty offender, 
and in consequence, a need for 
law enforcement. 


Minor Crimes. 


The laws of those early days 
were few and easily interpreted, 
and while some are laws today, 
they are often disregarded as a 
nuisance and a restriction of con-' 
duct. In a good many cases, pub- 
lic sentiment was sufficient to 
hold the number of offenses to a 
minimum. 

Today there are many offenses 
that are frowned on by society, 
but continue in spite of the threat 
of punishment by the courts. Then, 
as now, gambling was considered 
evil and sinful, yet even then, as 
now, the very people who ab- 
hored the vice, raffled off quilts 
or played Authors, though the lat- 
ter was not called by that name 
nor were the cards the same shape, 
color or design. They played other 
card games for grains of corn in- 
stead of pennies or quarters. 
Horse racing, except on Sundays, 
was a prominent feature of amuse- 
ment. 

After the establishment of the 
county courts and the beginning 
of urban life, certain things be- 
came illegal unless they were li- 
censed. Every public house sold 
liquor and .was, necessarily, li- 
censed as a tavern, which license 
forbade the sale of intoxicating 
beverages on Sunday, except to 
travelers. 

The fees and tolls for many 
things were fixed by law. The tav- 


ern was obliged to charge only so|' 


much for meals, lodging, drinks, } 
stable privileges for animals, or 
any entertainment provided by the 
innkeeper, The charges for oper- 
ating a ferry, toll road, or bridge 
were also fixed by law. The regu- 
lations concerning the toll taken 
by the miller were strict, as was 
the regulation which required the 
miller to grind any man’s meal | 
separately, if requested to do so. 
This may seem a little odd, but it 
was a good law because of the 
method used for turning out grain 
with the use of oxen. Some people 
were a little squeamish, about 


Law Té Athy ers 


N 


Communit 


their grain and were careful to 
note any signs of uneasiness on 
the part of the oxen, thus attempt- 
ing to maintain at least the rudi- 
ments of sanitary conditions. 

lf a cash charge was made, that, 
too, was fixed by law and could 
not be exceeded. This method was 
seldom used in the very early 
days and the toll dish, which was 
sometimes a dish and sometimes 
a gourd, was expected to take only 
one eighth of the grain or grist. 


Major Crimes. 


The list of major crimes was 
lengthy and included many that 
are still considered as such. 
Among them were: Sale of liquor 
to the Indians; misbranding cattle, 
horses or hogs; robbery; assault 
and battery; and of course, Mur: 
der. The violator of a capital law 
was tried publicly, and after his 
conviction, was more often than 
not, publicly executed. _ 

Perhaps because of their rarity, 
public hangings were real events. 
People by the hundreds, even 
thousands, from near and far, 
came for the big event, bringing 
with them enough provisions to 
last until they returned to their 
homes. Long hours were spent in 
catching. up-on the happenings 1n 
the surrounding country and some 
of the people came with the sole 
purpose of trying to save the con- 
demned man’s soul. As he was, ob- 
viously, a sinful man, long, tedious 
hours were spent in prayer and 
supplication. 

Vigo county had its share of 
these executions and made the 
most of them. There were also in- 
stances when people took the law 
into their own hands and gained 
the somewhat gruesome thrill of 
being prinicpals in, or witnesses 
of, some of the most horrible ex- 
amples of lynch-law to be found. 


Dignity of the Court. 


The Vigo Circuit Court began 
its service to the people with a di- 
vorce case, which it tried without 
fanfare or flourish. It proceeded 
through suits for assault and bat- 
tery, in one of which the defen- 
dant was fined six cents. It as- 
sessed fines for disturbances of 
the peace; the use of a billiard 


‘table ‘without a license; for the 


‘playing of “Old Sledge; the main- 
taining of nuisances, one of which 
was operating a slaughter house 
within certain limits; and for hav- 


ing a cellar door open on the pub- 


‘lic sidewalk. 7 

There are no records of fines 
assessed for the kissing of a wife 
on Sunday, or failing to go to 
church. Nor is there on record, a 
case of any Hoosier being disfran- 
chised for failure to become a 
member of a church, as was the 
case in some communities along 
the eastern seaboard and whose 
customs were described as “puri- 
tanical.” 
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‘Early Terre Haute Made Unlawful 
Carelessness Which Might Start Fires 
K eek A sig 


| WY By A. R. Markle. 
| JN the last few issues that have 
dealt with life in Terre Haute 
| in 1850 we have tried to give a 
picture of the city, its business, 
its people, its religious life, and 
finally how the people spent their 
(leisure time. In this last of the 
issues covering the decade of the 
’Fifties let us look into the city’s 
files and see the rules that gov- 
erned everyday living. Rather 
than change the wording and pos- 
sibly create error, we shall quote 
the ordinances as they appear, 
leaving out only unnecessary 
words and phrases. 


Prevention of Fires. 


“The councilman of each Ward 
shall act as Fire-Wardens and 
are required to enter into and 
examine, at least once in three 
months, all dwelling houses, out- 
houses, lots and yards in their 
respective Wards; to inspect all 
places therein where fire is used, 
and ascertain how ashes are kept 
and disposed of; and when any 
danger shall appear, the council- 
man may direct the owner, agent, 
or occupant to remove, alter or 
remedy the same. 

“Every person who shall here- 
after build any hearth within this 
city shall construct the same on 
a stone or brick arch, and in all 
cases where the back of the fire 
: place shall be three feet or more 
i wide, the hearth shall extend at 
least two feet, in front beyond 
the jambs. And every person 
| who may use any stove shall have 
a platform or protection of stone, 


brick, sheet iron or earth under 
said stove, extending at least 
three inches in every direction be- 
yond said stove. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to boil oil or 
varnish in this city, within twenty 
feet of any building, and then it 
must be in all cases placed in a 
furnace, and the owner or occu- 
pant must obtain a certificate 
from a councilman of the proper 
Ward that the same is safe from 
the danger of communicating 
fire. No owner or occupant of 
any livery or other stable, or any 
persons in that employ, shall be 
allowed to use therein any lighted 
candle, or other light, except the 
same be secured with a tin, horn, 
or glass lantern. 

“If any chimney shall take 

fire by neglect of being properly 
cleaned or swept, the owner or 
occupant shall forfeit and pay 
any sum not exceeding ten dol- 
lars and the costs of suit; and 
no person or persons shall set 
‚or put fire in their chimneys 
_for the purpose of cleansing the 
-Same, except in daytime, and not 
then unless it is raining or there 
shall be snow on the roofs of 
houses. 
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“Every person who shall kindle, 
or cause to be kindled, any fire 
for the purpose of burning dry 
shavings or other combustible 
matter in any street, alley, or lot 
in the city of Terre Haute at 
any other time than between 
daybreak and 12 o’clock in the 
forenoon, or at any time or place 
within 20 feet of any building, 
shall, on conviction thereof, for- 
feit and pay any sum not ex- 
ceeding fifteen dollars and the 
cost of prosecution.” 

Theatrical Exhibitions. 


“Any person or persons who 
shall exhibit or participate in 
any theatrical or other exhibition 
or any public show for which 
money is demanded and received, 
except lectures on scientific, 
benevolent or literary subjects, 
and specimens of the fine arts, 
without license therefor from. the 
city, shall for each offense, on 
conviction, forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding fifty dollars 
with costs of prosecution. 

“The’ amount to be paid for 
each license shall be as follows: 
For exhibiting or showing either 
a Hippodrome or circus, twenty- 
five dollars for each exhibition; 
and for either caravan, menag- 
erie, or other collection of ani- 
mals, twenty-five dollars for each 
exhibition; and five dollars for 
each exhibition in addition there- 
to for each side show annexed or 
attached to either; and for all 
theatrical and other public shows, 
five dollars for each exhibition. 


Infectious Diseses. 


“If any person or persons shall 
at any time knowingly introduce | 
or aid or assist in introducing the 
smallpox or any other infectious 
or pestilential disease into this 
city or shall possess any knowl- 
edge of any person laboring 
under such disease being within 
said city, without giving notice 
thereof forthwith to the Common 
Council or the Board of Health, 
every person so offending, on 
conviction for every offense, 
shali forfeit and pay any sum 
not exceeding fifty dollars and 
costs. i 

“For the purpose of guarding 
against the clandestine introduc- 
tion of any such disease, it shall 
be the duty, hereatfer, of all 
physicians, officers of steam 
and canal boats, or other public 
conveyances, and all keepers of 
taverns and boarding houses to 
report in writing every case in- 
cluding the name and place where 
each case may be. 

“It shall be the duty of the City 
Marshal and his deputies and they 
are hereby authorized at all times 
between sunrise and sunset to 


' enter into and examine the condi- 


) 


Community Áno!» 


tion of any building, cellar, lot of 


rung 


In 1857 the General Assembly 


land, enclosure, vault, privy, O1 passed a statute which required 


other place which said board or 
any two members of the Common 
Council may consider to be foul, 
damp or otherwise prejudicial to 
the public health, and direct and 
enforce any and all measures for 
effectually cleaning, mitigating, 
amending, or disinfecting the 
same, and removing and abating 
all nuisances or other evils preju- 


that no market houses should be 
located on any street unless two- 
thirds of the lot owners facing 
such composed house would give 
their consent. The trouble some- 
times grew out of this which is 
indicated by the power given to 
such lot owners who had refused 
their consent. 

To abate or destroy such a 


dicial to the public health, in such, building using whatever force 


| manner as may be directed. 


“Every person who shall use a 


hand organ, or any instrument of 
annoying character, or other 
music of itinerant performers, in 


any street, lane, alley, or other | 
public place within said city, upon | 


conviction thereof, shall forfeit 
and pay any sum not exceeding 
five dollars and costs. 

“Every person who shall ride 
or drive any horse or other ani- 
mal, or any carriage, buggy or 
other vehicle alone or upon any 
street or alley at such an immod- 
erate rate of speed as to endanger 


¿any person standing or walking, 


or riding therein, or who shall 
ride or drive the same in turning 
any corner of a street faster than 
a walk, shall for each offense for- 
feit and pay any sum not exceed- 
ing twenty-five dollars and costs. 

“That no awning or sign of any 


_ description shall be erected or 


maintained which shall extend 
more than three feet from the 
building or inner edge of the side- 
walk; nor shall any goods, wares 
or merchandise of any description 
be placed on any sidewalk within 
the city. 

“Every person who shall here- 
after place any cellar door in any 
sidewalk or alley within said city, 
or shall sink or construct any 
area or opening to any vault or 
cellar on any sidewalk or alley, 
unless the same shall be safely 
fastened underneath, shall, on 
conviction thereof, forfeit and pay 
any sum not exceeding dollars for 
such cellar door, or area, or 
opening, shall remain. 

“Every person who shall feed 
any horse, sow, hog or other do- 
mestic animal on any street or 
sidewalk shall pay any sum not 
exceeding three dollars and the 
costs. 

“No animal which is in the 
habit of injuring shade trees, 
opening gates, or breaking into 
enclosures shall run at large in 
said city, and any persons own- 
ing or having control of any such 


i that was necessary was empow- 


ered to the lot owners. They could 
also collect from the builder or 
operator of the market house all 
costs and expense involved in 
such forcible removal. 

As this was a general act cover- 
ing the whole state of Indiana, it 
is possible that it was never nec- 
essary to go to such an extreme. 

Red Road Runners. 


In 1855 the Council passed an 
ordinance empowering the super- 
intendent or agent of a railroad 
to protect his passengers from an- 
noyance. 

Each hotel and each omnibus 
or other conveyance worked in- 
dustriously for its share of the 
trade. 

A woman arriving, let us say 
with two bags and two children, 
might find each of the bags seized 
by competing runners, while the 
children were likewise in the 
hands of rival hotel owners. She 
herself might also have been 
seized by another runner. It was 
for the protection of these travel- 
ers that the hotel runners were 
ordered to wear a card of a size 
and color designated by the rail- 
road owners naming the hotel 
they represented. The same was 
required of the bus drivers and 
the porters, and in addition, the 
porters wore a large badge desig- 
nating their employer. Each por- 
ter, bus or hotel runner likewise 
was stationed at a certain point 
directed by the superintendent. 


The Early Taxis. 

Shouting, yelling and horn-blow- 
ing was forbidden and the ord- 
nance specifically required that 
any solicitation should be in an 
orderly and gentlemanly manner. 
Fines were provided for violation, 
yet despite all of this, the stranger 
arriving by train might find him- 
self in a hotel where he had not 
expected to stop. Even today one 
calls a taxi and sometimes finds 
that his destination is only a few 
blocks from the station while he 
may be charged for a long ride. 


animal, or shall suffer the same | Some things have carried over 
to run at large after having been | from the good old days to the 


notified of its michievous propen- 
sities, shall be fined a sum not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars.” 
On the original plan of Terre 
Haute on what we now call Third 
street named Market street origi- 
nally the plot bore a rude drawing 
designating a market house in the 
middle of the street from Ohio to 
Walnut streets. We have no 
knowledge of an early market 
house of this style, but its use 
and maintenance may have been 
such as to prove a nuisance. 


| present time. 
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VIGO COUNTY 
QUESTIONS 


(Early 


eline Fairbanks Library from a 
newspaper dated June 14, 1887.) 


Able Lawyers. 


A List of Remarkable Men—The 
Bar of Terre Haute 24 Years ago. 
Judge Mack, among many other 
things in his “scrap book” has a 
lawyer’s fee bill adopted in 1863 
to which is attached the auto- 


graphs of all the attorneys of Terre |, 


Haute at that time. They were 
not all obtained that year as 
several were absent in the army or 


in official positions, but their sig-| 
natures were procured on their|son’s regiment soon after his ad- 
‘mission to the bar; Moffatt died 
at the head of his profession in 
C. Y. Pattersor| 1865; Ballard Smith, of like stand- 


return. 


R. W. Thompson H. D. Scott 
B. B. Moffatt 
Solomon ClaypoolT. B. Long 

I. N. Pierce Charles Cruft 
Thos. H. Nelson John T. Scott 


A. B. Crane Jno. P. Baird 
W. K. Edwards H. Musgrove 
W. E. McLean J. P. Usher 
James M. Allen John N. Drake 
W. Mack . D. W. Voorhees 
John H. O’Neall B. W. Hanna 
Jas. S. Nutt Jno. E. Risley 


Ballard Smith James H. Moore 
Putnam Brown C. E. Hosford 
Thos. J. Forrest J. J. Key 


In all there were thirty. 


Nearly every one on the list i 
has filled some important public || 


station. 


son, Patterson, Long, Claypool, the 
two Scotts, John T. having been 
also supreme judge: Allen and 
Wm. Mack. Two have filled cab- 
inet offices—Usher and Thomp- 
son: two have been members of 
Congress—Voorhees and O'Neal, 
and Mr. Voorhees is senator; 
Mack and Edwards were speakers 
of the House; four were colonels 
‘in the army—Cruft, Baird, McLean 
and Crain, and Cruft became a ma- 
jor general: 
have filled important foreign mis- 
sions, Risley was commissioner of 
internal revenue, McLean, depart- 
ment commissioner of pensions; 
Musgrove was state auditor of Mis- 
sissippi, and Thompson president 
Jof the Panama Canal Company. ~ 


Terre Haute lawyers 
Copied from a scrapbook at Em- 


| 
| 


l j |New York lawyers. 
Eight have been judges—Thomp- ||| been at the head of the bar in 


Nelson and Hanna}: 
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Eleven Are Dead. 
Moore died in 1864 in Col. Hud- 


ing in the profession, who had be- 
fore 1863 been a judge and also 
| Speaker of the House, died in 1866. 
‘John N. Drake, a bright lawyer 
‘from Illinois, came in 1863. His 
‘health soon failed and he died in 
| 1866. - Putnam Brown died young 
rin a bright career in 1868. W. K. 
{Edwards died in 1880, Musgrove 
‘died in 1881, Baird in 1882, Cruft 
in 1883; Key, who had been a 
judge before 1863, died in 1886. 
Forest died a member of the 
Florida legislature in 1887. 


Of the Nineteen Living. 


Risley and Crane are prominent 
Usher has 


\ Kansas for twenty years. Claypool 
is a leading lawyer of the state at 
‘Indianapolis. Nutt is a successful 
lawyer at Greencastle. O’Neall is 
/a member of Congress from Wash- 
‘ington, Ind. Hanna is living at 
Crawfordsville, minister to Argen- 
tine Republic. H. D. Scott is at 
San Diego, Calif. 

Of the number only three are 
practicing here now—John T. 
|. Scott, I. N. Pierce and T. B. Long. 
Everyone of the nineteen now 
living are occupying high posi-}. 
tions either professional or official. |’ 

(It would be difficult to find a 


i 


| bar of thirty members anywhere 


, that could show such a record in 


twenty-four years. 
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VIGO COUNTY 
QUESTIONS 


m 
“Early Terre Haute Lawyers,” 


continued. 


Copied from a scrap-book at the 
Emeline Fairbanks Library from a 
newspaper dated Sept. 24, 1892. 


“First Circuit Court in the New 
Building,” continued. 


Address By Judge William Mack. 


The ancients represented justice 
with bandaged eyes holding the 
scales in equipoise. While the) 
judge who personates justice tpai 
have no eyes for prejudice or fa- 
voritism to my mind, he should 
like the mythical Argus have a 
hundred sleepless eyes. Eyes to 
pierce the mists of deception and 
falsehood and to see that the beam 
goes down by the weight of truth 
alone. Eyes to see that juries are 
free from extraneous influences 
so they “be not only honest but 
above suspicion.” Eyes to see that 
the witnesses who occupy a deli-' 
cate and embarrassing position in 
court, are treated with proper re- 
spect on the stand and a a] 
from undue animadversions. Eyes 
to see that the insiduous' influence 
of politics never crosses the thresh- 
hold of the courtroom, where per- 
sons of all parties and all creeds 
come for trial, and have a right to 
demand and expect impartial jus- 
tice. Eyes to se that criminals are 
speedily brought to trial and pun- 
ished with that degree of severity | 
which the surroundings of each 
case demand, thereby rendering 
the law the best protector of the 
| person and the safest lock to the 
‘house. Eyes to see that proper 
decorum is in the chamber of jus- 
tice which should be as pony 
and sacred as a church. 


Eyes To See. 


Eyes to see that the estates of 
the dead are carefully, economical- 
ly and speedily settled in like man- 
ner as business is transacted for a 
prudent living man—so that no 
man need fear that after his de- 
cease his hard earned estate will 
be wasted in probate. Eyes to see 
that the orphan wards of the court 
of which the judge is guardian in 
chief, shall be protected in their 
persons and property so they not 
be injured by neglect or robbed by 
heartless vandals who take bread 
from infants’ mouths. Eyes to see 
the little unfortunates who are so 
frequently before the court for 
adoption-by-which they, under the | 
law become children and heirs of 
their foster parents, go only into“ 
homes where they will be kindly 
treated and well-educatedto make 
good citizens—also that they will 
be taught and trained to become 
Christian men and women—the 
highest ornament of our civiliza- 
tion. w m 


iyo EI] 


A judge in discharge of these 
various duties will encounter every 
hour trying responsibilities which 
have to be promptly met, respon- 
sibilities which. not only concern 
the public weal but, enter into and 
intermingle with all the tender and 
sacred relation of domestic life.. 
To aid in meeting these demands 
courts require the sympathy and 
support of the people for whose 
benefit they are arranged. Espe- 
cially do they need the assistance, 
advice and co-operation of the 
members of the bar, a body of edu- 
cated men, versed in the science of 
government and learned in law, 
who have ever been foremost in 
defense of individual right and 
public freedom whose services 
without fee or reward are always 
‘subject to the demand of the un- 
fortunate poor or oppressed, an 
auxiliary on which courjs ever have 
and I trust ever will safely rely for 
assistance and support. 


Pride And Pleasure. 


If the officials of Vigo county 
who have been provided with ele- 
gant and commodious offices fail 
to discharge their duties with that 
‘fidelity the public has the right 
to expect, and by the formation of 
corrupt rings and cabals seek to 
| cheat the people, and if the courts 
become prejudiced or blinded in 
the discharge of their sacred ofa 
fices then will..the lofty temple 
stand as a pillar of shame—a mod- 
ern “Upas,” -to the people who 
built it and a disgrace to the great 
county where it stands. But if the 
county officials are hones prudent 
and sagacious, and if the courts 
with wide open eyes hold with im- 
partial hand the scales of justice, 
enforce the criminal laws,’ protect 
the estates of widows and orphans 
and seek to do all I have before 
enumerated, criminals will shud- 
der at beholding it, but good cit- 
izens for generations to come will 
view it and think of it with min- 
gled feelings of pride and pleas- 
jure. 
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Early Terre Haute Lawyers— 
Copied from a scrap-book at 
Emeline Fairbanks Library from a 
newspaper dated Oct. 9, 1897. 


JUDGE HENRY will celebrate 
his 45th birthday tomorrow. 


Judge David W. Henry, who yes-| 
terday received notice of his ap- 
pointment as revenue collector, 
will be 45 years old tomorrow. 

Judge Henry is a Buckeye, hav- 
ing been born in Columbian coun- 
ty, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1852. His father 
was Jacob Henry, who is still alive 
near Jasonville, Greene county, In- 
diana, where he moved his family 
when Judge Henry was only six 
years old. There on a farm young 
David remained till he was 17 
years old. His father sent him to 
the Ascension Academy at Far- 
mersburg at the age of 17, a 
school under the direction of Cap- 
tain Crawford. The school was 
moved to Sullivan. Mr. Henry go- 
ing with it, and afterward graduat- 
ing there in 1873. In the mean- 
time he taught several terms near 
his home. 

After his graduation he taught in 
Vermillion county, Indiana, after 
which he attended Mt. Union Col- 
lege at Alliance, Ohio. He left 
that institution in 1876, removing 
to Terre Haute, where he studied. 
‘law for one year. He then re-| 
turned to the schools, having 
charge of the Farmersburg schools, ! 
and afterwards the schools of 
Bloomfield. From there in 1880, 
he entered the Central Law School 
‘at Indianapolis, graduating from | 
that institution in the spring of} 
1881. The Central Law School | 
was under the management of 
Byron K. Elliott and Judge Black. | 

Coming to Terre Haute in the 
spring of 1881 Judge Henry en- 
tered the law firm of Davis & 
Davis, with which he remained un- 
til the spring of 1883, when Har- 
vey D. Scott was appointed judge 
of the Circuit Court and then 
Judge Henry took his office ‘and 
charge of his business. Afterward, 
in the spring of 1884, he formed a 
partnership with Jacob D. Early, 
which continued for seven years, 
during which time he was nomi- 


nated and elected prosecutor twice, 
‘which he very acceptably filled. In 
|1884 ‘and 1886 Mr. Henry was a 
candidate for prosecutor, each 
time ran ahead of his ticket, show- 
ing his popularity before the peo- 
ple. In 1886 there were few re- 
publicans elected, but Judge Henry 
was one of them and he was 
elected by a good majority. 

In 1891 Judge Henry formed a 
partnership with Judge James M. 
Allen and upon the death of the 
latter Judge William Mack entered 
the firm, the firm being Mack, 
Henry & Crane. Judge Henry was 
elected judge of the Superior 
Court in 1892 by a handsome ma- 
jority and he is making an efficient 
and popular occupant of the bench. 

Judge Henry’s father, Jacob 
Henry, served in the Fighty-fifth 
Indiana during the entire war 1n; 
Company K. Judge Henry’s wife | 
was Miss Virginia Thompson, 
daughter of the distinguished | 
townsman, Col. R. W. Thompson, 
and they have two bright and in- 
teresting children, Harriet and 
ABBE 
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(Early Terre Haute lawyers 
Copied from a scrapbook at Em- 
eline Fairbanks Library from a 
newspaper dated June 14, 1887.) 


Able Lawyers. 


A List of Remarkable Men—The 


Bar of Terre Haute 24 Years ago. | 


Judge Mack, among many other 
things in his “scrap book” has a 
lawyer’s fee bill adopted in 1863 
ito which is attached the auto- 
‘graphs of all the attorneys of Terre 
Haute at that time. They were 
not all obtained that year as 
several were absent in the army or 
in official positions, but their sig- 
natures were procured on -their 
return. 


R. W. Thompson H. D. Scott 

B. B. Moffatt C. Y. Pattersor 
Solomon ClaypoolT. B. Long 

I. N. Pierce = Charles Cruft 
Thos. H. Nelson John T. Scott 


A. B. Crane Jno. P. Baird 
W. K. Edwards H. Musgrove 
W. E. McLean J. P. Usher 
James M. Allen John N. Drake 
W. Mack D. W. Voorhees 
John H. O’Neall B. W. Hanna 
Jas. S. Nutt Jno. E. Risley 


Ballard Smith James H. Moore 
Putnam Brown C. E. Hosford 
Thos. J. Forrest J. J. Key 


In all there were thirty. 

Nearly every one on the list 
has filled some important public 
station. 

Eight have been judges—Thomp- 
son, Patterson, Long, Claypool, the 
two Scotts, John T. having been 
also supreme judge; Allen and 
Wm. Mack. Two have filled cab- 
inet offices—Usher and Thomp- 
son; two have been members of 
Congress—Voorhees and O'Neal, 
and Mr. Voorhees is senator; 
Mack and Edwards were speakers 
of the House; four were colonels 
in the army—Cruft, Baird, McLean 
and Crain, and Cruft became a ma- 
jor general; Nelson and Hanna 
have filled important foreign mis- 
sions, Risley was commissioner of 
internal revenue, McLean, depart- 
ment commissioner of pensions; 
Musgrove was state auditor of Mis- 
‘sissippi, and Thompson. president 
of the Panama Canal Company. 


Eleven Are Dead. f | 


Moore died in 1864 in Col. Hud- 
son’s regiment soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar; Moffatt died 
at the head of his profession in 
1865; Ballard Smith, of like stand-: 
ing in the profession, who had be-| 
fore 1863 been a judge and also 
speaker of the House, died in 1866. 
John N. Drake, a bright lawyer 
from Illinois, came in 1863. His 
health soon failed and he died in 
1866. Putnam Brown died young 
in a bright career in 1868. W. K. 
Edwards died in 1880, Musgrove 
died in 1881, Baird in 1882, Cruft 
in 1883; Key, who had been a 
judge before 1863, died in 1886. 
Forest died a member of the 
Florida legislature in 1887. 


Of the Nineteen Living. 


Risley and Crane are prominent 
New York lawyers. Usher has 
been at the head of the bar in 
Kansas for twenty years. Claypool 
is a leading lawyer of the state at 
Indianapolis. Nutt is a successful 
lawyer at Greencastle. O’Neall is 
a member of Congress from Wash- 
ington, Ind. Hanna is living at 
Crawfordsville, minister to Argen- 
tine Republic. H. D. Scott is at 
San Diego, Calif. 

Of the number only three -are 
practicing here now—John_ T. 
Scott, I. N. Pierce and T. B. Long. 

Everyone of the nineteen now 
living are occupying high posi- 
tions either professional or official. 

It would be difficult to find a 
bar of thirty members anywhere 
that could show such a record in 
twenty-four years. 
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(Early Terre Haute Lawyers. 
Copied from a scrap-book at Eme- 
line Fairbanks Library. From a 


“Jos. H. Blake Passes Away. Death 
of an old and widely known citi- 
zen of Vigo county.”) 


Mr. Joseph Blake died on Fri- 
day morning after an illness of 
five weeks which was endured with 
patience and serenity. Mr. Blake, 
who was born in Baltimore, No- 
vember 23, 1834, passed nearly all 
his life in Terre Haute and was 
energetic and prominent in the af- 
fairs of this city for 40 years, so 
early were heavy responsibilities 
thrown upon him. The name of 
Blake has been conspicuous in this 
city from its beginning, the first 
of the family, Colonel Thomas H. 
Blake, coming here in 1817. He 
was a distinguished man, serving 
as the first judge of our Circuit 
Court, member of Congress, United 
States land commissioner, appoint- 
ed by President Tyler, and trus- 
tee of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 


| He also was a prominent candidate 


for the United States Senate. 

Dr. Richard Blake, his cousin, 
came to Terre Haute in 1832, where 
he practiced medicine and later 
engaged in business, returning to 
Maryland to marry his wife, Fran- 
cesca Groverman Blake. There 
was a Richard Blake in Calvert 
county, Md., nearly 160 years ago, 
where the first one coming fz20om 
England bought a plantation, and 


in the cemetery. of the old-EngHsh 


church are the graves of the 
Blakes, including that of Dr. Rich- 
ard Blake, who returned to die 
and be buried in Maryland. His 
southern inheritance impressed 
Joseph Blake’s mind, character, 
politics and habits and he was by 
nature what he was. 

When his father died in 1856 
Joseph Blake was 21 years old, the 
mainstay of his widowed mother, a 
woman of beautiful character, and 
seven brothers and sisters, most 
of them mere children. It has 
been said that Mr. Blake had no 
youth for he had always a large 
family dependent on him and yet 
he never grew old. He had spent 


|a few years in Baltimore, a few 


years here at school and was con- 
sidered a bright, capable young 
man. He was elected city clerk 
in 1856, again in 1857, and 1858, 
and for a two-year-term in 1859. 
In 1860 this popular young man, 
when Lincoln was elected, was 
elected county clerk by a majority 
of 12 votes over Mr. Jacob Hager. 


newspaper dated January 19. a 
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He was an able county officer. His 
deputy was the respected John B. 
Meyer, who died a few weeks be- 
fore Mr. Blake. On the expira- 
tion of his term of office he was’ 
admitted to the bar, and was en- 
gaged in legal and other business 


‘in Kansas until 1868, when he re- 


turned to Terre Haute. He was 
elected county commissioner in 
1870. He built the street railroad 
on East Main street extending to 
Highland Lawn Cemetery, a very 
useful enterprise which hastened 
the march of improvement in the 
eastern suburbs. It was rather a 
daring operation and resulted with 
more success than was predicted 
for it. Mr. Blake was sanguine 
and impulsive and had .many ex- 
cellent ideas which to 

seemed ahead of the times. 


Praise For Pioneer. 


It will be comforting when one 
at last finds that his days are 
numbered to feel that he has been 
faithful to some sacred trust, true 
to some ideal, useful in making 
some lives happy and honorable, 
and that he will ever be associat- 
ed with tender, grateful memories, 
and this was Mr. Blake’s solace. 
He had seen his fond mother’s 
declining days end in sacred calm 
and peace, and his brothers and 
sisters grow up to make happy and 
honorable settlements in life, each 
the. center of a circle where the 
uncle and “Brother Joe” was hon- 
ored and beloved. He had labored 
always and energetically for suc- 
cess. He had been charitable and 
liberal to a fault. His home on 
the hill was for years the scene of 
a graceful and pleasant hospital- 
ity, until of late years the death 
of his son, the long suffering of 
his mother and her death, and his 
own physical troubles in the last 
few years, prevented its further 
display. 

Few can expect as many kind 
and regretful words as are spok- 
en of Joseph Blake. The duties 
he fulfilled are recognized and the 
kind and generous heart is appre- 
ciated. In his own household 
there are surviving his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Blake; his daughter, Helen, 
and his sister, Miss Henrietta 
Blake. The other members of Mr 
Blake’s family are his brothers and 
sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison and 
Mrs. Charles Blake of Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Joseph Strong and Mr: An- 
thony G. Blake of this city; Mr. 
Richard Blake of Duluth, and Mr. | 
Edward Blake of Marquette. Mr. 
Joseph Blake was a member of 


others | 


St. Stephen’s church and also a 


member of Social lodge, No. 86, 
F. & A.M. The funeral services 
will take place at St. Stephen's 
church Sunday at 2 p. m. and the 
interment at Highland Lawn ceme- 
tery. : 
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QUESTIONS 


| Emeline Fairbanks Library from a 
newspaper dated November, 1900.) | 


Early Terre Haute Lawyers. 


Judge H. D. Scott’s death brings | 
up to mind the long list of able 
men who have from time to time 
graced the Circuit Court bench in 
this county. The first court was 
held at Fort Harrison at the dwel- 
ling house of Truman Blackman 
and convened April 27th, 1818, No 
circuit judge was present and 
Moses Haggott and James Barnes 
acted as associate judges and held 
court. Under the law at that time 
two associate judges were elected 
to sit with the circuit judge. 

-The first judge was Thomas H: 
Blake. He was elected May 14th, 
1818, and served until December 
,3rd of the same year. General 
Washington Johnson occupied the 
bench until the legislature elected, 
April 10, 1819. ` 

Jonathan Doty was elected by 
the legislature at this date for a 
‘term of seven years and served 
| but three. 

Jacob Call was judge from April 
22 to October, 1824. At this date 
John R. Parter was elected and 
served until May, 1830. The first 
nine years’ session made but one 
medium sized volume. 


In May, 1830, John Law was 
appointed. He resigned August, 
1931, and General Washington 


Johnson was again appointed till 
ithe legislature would elect. He 
served until January, 1831, when 
Armory Kenny was elected and 
served seven years, 

In January, 1837, Elisha Hunt- 
ington was elected. He resigned 
in 1841 and William P. Bryant was 
appointed. John Law succeeded 
him in 1844. Judge Law held the 
office until July, 1850. Upon his 
resignation Samuel B. Gookins was 
appointed. In the following year | 
the legislature elected Delana R. 
Eckles for seven years. He held 
the office until 1852 when the new 
constitution cut off his term of 
service, James Hughes was elected 
-for six years by the people. -He 
resigned April, 1856, and Ambrose 
B. Cariton “served the unexpired 
erm. x 


Jin October, 


(Copied from a scrap-book at 


| til his death in January, 1881. 


| George W. Buff was elected. In 


James M. Hanna was elected 
October, 1856, and served until 
December, 1857, when Solomon 
Claypool took the office and held 
it till the election of D. R. Eckles 
1864. Judge Eckles 
was legislated out of the circuit in 
March, 1867, and R. W. Thompson 
was appointed. C. Y. Patterson 
was elected in 1867 and served un- 


Harvey D. Scott was appointed 
in 1881 and held it until Novem- 
ber of the following year when 


February, 1883, the Circuit Court | 
was changed, leaving Judge Buff | 
in Sullivan county, and Harvey D. 
Scott was again appointed judge 
of the Vigo court. He held the of-' 
fice until November, 1884, when 
Judge William Mack took the of- 


fice. Judge Mack was succeeded 
| by Judge David N. Taylor in 1891. 
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EARLY TERRE HAUTE 
LAWYERS. 


Copied from a scrap-book at 
Emeline Fairbanks Library. From 
a newspaper dated September 24, 


A little more than 74 years ago 
marked the organization of the 
first court in Vigo county. Courts 
were a necessity in olden times 
the same as they are now. Men 
disagreed in business, neighbors 
quarrelled, swindling practices 
were in vogue, crimes were com- 
mitted and married life turned out 
unhappily in some cases then in 
the same manner as the present 
time. The history of the courts in 
this county has been the develop- 
ment of large results from small 
beginnings. The growing neces- 
sities of the people have brought 
about great improvements in the 
halls of justice and a glance at 
the magnificient court house in 
this city is sufficient proof of the 
correctness of the statement. Be- 
low will be found a portion of the 
history of the courts in this coun- 
ty, the information being taken 
from musty old court records. 


A Calendar Of Events. 
December 18, 1823.—Governor 


William Hendricks again commis- | 


sioned Hon. Jacob Call, president 
judge at the first judicial circuit 
ifor the term of seven years. 

December 25, 1824.—Hon. John 
R. Porter was the president judge 
at the term of the Circuit Court 
commencing on that day, Mr. Sulli- 
van had retired from the office of 
prosecuting attorney and John Law 
succeeded him. 


. October, 1824.—Samuel W. Os- | 


born made application for naturali- 
zation, stating he was born near 
York, Upper Canada, in 1802, and 
removed to the United States at 
the age of 21. 
' At the September term of the 
Circuit Court in the year 1863, 
Hon. Solomon Claypool was judge; 
Charles Kern, sheriff. 
1866.—Delano R. Eckles, judge; 
R. H. Simpson, clerk; John Rizer, 
sheriff, and Michail Malott, prose- 
cutor. 


| 1867.—R. W. Thompson appoint- 
led judge of the Eighteenth Judi- 
cial Circuit. This was a new cir- 
cuit created by the Legislature 
March 1, 1867, composed of the 
counties of Vigo, Parke, Vermil- 
| lion and Sullivan. Thompson’s com- 
mission was to run until his suc- 
cessor should be elected and quall- 
fied. Jewell Coulson, prosecuting 
attorney. 

Chambers Y. Patterson was com- 
missioned president judge of the 
Eighteenth Judicial Circuit, No- 
vember 4, 1867, and re-elected in 
November, 1873, for a term of six 
years. He continued to sign and 
approve the clerk’s record until 
Saturday, June 29, 1875. That day 
the record stops and there seems 
to be no definite closing or any 
other explanation of the abrupt 
closing of the record. 


September Session. 


August 17, 1875, according to the 


record, at an adjourned session of 
| the Vigo Circuit Court, Hon. Cyrus 
F. McNutt, judge pro tem, pre- 
sided. 

The next entry for the Septem- 
ber session of 1875 shows Judge 
Patterson presiding. The last 
court record signed by Judge Pat- 
terson at this term is dated March 
30, 1876. Samuel F. Maxwell took 
the oath of office as judge on 
March 29, 1876, and continued as 
judge until 1878, when Chambers 
Y. Patterson was again elected 
judge of the Fourteenth Judicial 
Circuit. 

January 27, 1881, the record 
shows a vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Patterson, and on 
that day Harvey D. Scott was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy, and he 
at once entered upon the duties of 
the office. 

September 5, 1881, Judge Scott, 
being unable by reason of sickness 
to hold court, appointed Charles 


\At the December term of that year 
Judge Scott again presided. 


| At the October term, 1882, Judge 
Scott, being prevented on account 
of illness from attending, the court 
iwas adjourned from day to day. 
Thereupon, on the fourth day of 
the term, by force and virtue of 
the statute in such cases providing, 
Sheriff Jackson Stepp, Clerk Mer- 
rill N. Smith and Auditor Andrew 
Grimes proceeded to elect Henry 
C. Nevitt as judge to preside until 
the return of said regular judge. 


_—_— 


Cruft judge pro tem for the term. | 


DO N 


Sunday, March 14, 1954. 


| 


‘Some Terre Haute Stories Which 
Recall Some Celebrities at The Bar 


A. R. Markle. 
WHEN the Legislature sitting in 
Corydon in January, 1818, 

provided for the organization of 
Vigo county it required that the 
new county be a part of the first 
Judicial Circuit which embraced 

WUE meses the surrounding | 
“See counties. It was 
$ provided that 
Ee two associate 
=% judges were 

$ elected in each 


= from one county 
to another. 

The associate 
in each 


(<= business of such | 

county and could |; 
A. R. Markle. fold court with- | 
out the president judge in cases of 
less than $2,000 and not involv- 
ing equity jurisdiction and in 
minor criminal cases. The presi- 
dent judge was elected for each 
circuit by the Legislature and 
such president judge had full 
equity of law powers and could 
act alone but could hold court 
with the other two associate 
judges. 

In the absence of the President 
Judge these two Associate Judges 
could try cases not involving 
equity law if the parties were 
agreed, otherwise, the case must 
wait for the arrival of the Presi- 
dent Judge as he moved from one 
county to another in the circuit. 
Early Lawyers. 


Each county seat had a few 
lawyers who handled Ipcal busi- 
ness but there was always need |; 
for assistants who could be called 
from another county and as the 
court adjourned in each county 
there would be quite an assembly 
who traveled with the judge al- 
most always on horse back. 

Terre Haute being the largest 
city in the circuit had a number 
of noted lawyers who traveled 
with the judge on the invitation 
of the local attorneys who needed 
their help. Including our local 
list of attorneys were some men 
who grew to great stature in) 
their profession. Only a few of 
these men were born here, but 
quite a few of them came here. 
by way of Vincennes in the early 
days but others for one reason or , 
another came here from almost 
any other city or county. There 
were instances, political and 
otherwise, which caused men to 
leave their native county and. 
migrate to other places where 
they became famous, 


| the courthouse yard. 


For example a very popular 
lawyer, who was a powerful ora- 
tor in those days when oratory 
was a valuable possession, was 
to be tried for murder but the 
prosecuting attorney resigned his 
post to avoid prosecuting him 
and moved to Montgomery coun- 
ty where he attained great fame 
as Lew Wallace at Crawfords- 
ville. 

When the county commissioners 
selected another to take his place, 
he foo, resigned and moved to 
Terre Haute where he became 
famous as “The Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash.” He was Daniel W. 
Voorhees, a senator from In- 
diana. He spent the rest of his 
life here and died at the Terre 
Haute House. 

Another noted attorney came 
here from the lime-stone region in 


Indiana and in time was called a: 


silver tongued orator, a congress- 
man and one time secretary of 
the Navy, under Pres. Hayes, 
whose bronzed bust is mounted in 
He was 
Richard W. Thompson. 


Some Lesser Lights. 


While many of our other at- 
torneys still traveled the circuit 
and went far afield in their ac- 
tivities, they made their home 
here and their offices were usual- 
ly to be found close to the court- 
house. When the old courthouse, 
which stood in the square became 
so delapidated it was frequently 
necessary to adjourn court to 
some other place, a new build- 
ing was erected at the northeast 
corner of Third and Ohio which 
for 20 years served as the tem- 
porary courthouse. Our courts 
first met there in 1867 and re- 
turned to the courthouse yard to 
meet in the new building in 1887. 


Quite naturally these lawyers 
occupied offices close to the court- 
house and the section of the town 
within a few blocks of this tem- 
porary courthouse, became known 
as Wall street. Before the com- 
ing of the telephone when a law- 
yer was needed at the courthouse 
someone called from a window, 
pass the word for lawyer so and 
so and the cry was taken up till 
it reached the wanted man in his 
office or wherever he might be 
on the street. The closer his of- 
fice was to the courthouse the 
more certain he would receive 
the message promply. 

Here ‘were to be found on Ohio 
street between Third and Fourth 
such men as: James M, “Que” 
Allen at 318 with his partners Wil- 
liam G. Mack, later circuit judge, 
and John W. Davis, whose sister 
became the wife of Judge Mack, 
they being the children of J. W. 
Davis, the congressman, who lived 


on the same property. as the Davis | 


Park School. Judge Mack had a 
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rather fiery temper and an oc} building earlier on this page with 


casion of a hot argument in courti 
at Danville, Ill., he seized an ink 
well and threw it at the opposing 
counsel. This did not seem uni 
usual to the judge who was spat 


it’s varied history. Here were 
also A. M. and Harvey D. Scott 
although there seems to be no re- 
lationship with John and Lucius 
who erected the building more 


tered with the ink for he seemed than a half century earlier.‘ Also 
to have settled the whole affair in this building was Edwin D. 
outside the court on the way td Jones, Charlis R. Burton and Wil- 


the nearest tavern. 


and Edwin W. Black, also at the 


lliam P. Birch. At 227 is found 
At 313% were Asa M. Black Joseph H. Blake. 


Ambrose N. 
Carlton and John E. Lamb are 


same address were M. M. andlisted as being at the corner of 


G. C. Joab. Samuel B. Cookins, 
and George C. Duy were at 315%. 
‘Judge Gookins had an abstract 
office and was the author of the 
Vigo County section of the Parke 
and Vigo County history, pub- 
lished by Beckwith. George Duy 
was an early cashier of the Bank 
of Southern Indiana and a warden 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Horace 


Pugh also had an office here. 
He was familiarly known as 
“Hod” Pugh, W. W. Rumsey was 
at 309% and Henry L. Sterrett 
was at 309. At 320 we find S. M. 
Beecher, an attorney who was a 
partner of Nathaniel G. Buff. 
Also at that address was John 


: G. Cory. 


| 


At the southwest corner, di- 
agonally opposite the temporary 
courthouse, was a large two-story 
brick house said to have been 
built in 1824. This building had 
a long and varied history, having 
at one time been a school for 
young ladies, a store, a boarding 
house, a medical college, where 
surgery was practiced (very 
quietly) and at the time of which 
we write W. E. Hendricks, an at- 
torney, had his abstract office 
there. This institution which he 
developed still carries his name 
and business in the southeast 
corner of the first floor of the 
courthouse. Also in this block 
were J. G. McNutt at 322, and 
upstairs was the owner of the 
building, Thomas B. Long, a 
prominent attorney in his day. 

At 301% was Daniel C. Mitch- 
ell and his partner, David N. 
Taylor. Samuel C. Stimson and 
Robert Stimson were partners 
at 32212. Stimson was later Su- 
perior Court judge in the late 
nineties. At 33042 were William 
Eggleston and his partner, Ed- 
ward Reed. Samuel’ R. Hamil 
was at 322%. At 309% was 
Thomas W. Harper. Abraham B. 
Felsenthal was at 309%. He was 
at one time a noted justice of 
the peace and for a few years 
owner of the present Indois 
Hotel. Thomas A. Foley had an 
office at 32914, G. W. and J. H. 
Kleiser were at 314. Both of 
these brothers were active at- 
torneys here for many years. 
Judge Isaac N. Pierce was active 
up until the time of his death. 
R. S. Tennant and Leslie Thomas 
were at 330%. Tennant was ac- 
tive in the coal business in the 
early days of the industry, while 
Leslie Thomas was at one time 
connected with the old Traction 
Company or its predecessor. 

Tilghman Tillotson was also an 
occupant of the old Scott House 
lat the southwest corner of Third 
and Ohio. We referred to this 


Fourth and Ohio but on which 
corner was not stated. Albert J. 
Kelly, while not on Wall street 
occupied space on the square. His 
office was at 24 South Third 
street over the present Smith 
Hardware Store and was reached 
by an outside stairway. “Tom” 
Harper, rotund and eloquent was 
nearby, 

Bascom E. Rhodes was for 
many years the local representa- 
tive of a national collection and 
credit firm which later merged 
with another such agency to be- 
come Dunn and Bradstreet. His 
home was known as the Torner 
House. His office was on the sec- 
ond floor of a building at the 
northeast corner of Third and Wa- 
bash, the first floor of which five 
years earlier had become the 
McKeen and Minshall Bank. It 
was he who in his early days had 
introduced a bill in the legisla- 
ture providing for free public 
schools in Indiana. Some years 
later he was associated with El- 
mer F. Williams. David S. and 
Frank C. Donaldson, his son, were 
at 228'2 Main. David Donaldson 
succeeded Thomas Dowling as 
owner of the Wabash Courier for 
which he had traded his house 
at the north end of Fifth street 
which was later known as the 
Dowling House. 

The son, Frank Donaldson, was 
a bright young lawyer who was 
one time mayor of Terre Haute 
and lates lived with his mother 
in their home at the northeast 
corner of Seventh and Cherry. 
Col. John P. Baird and Gen. 
Charles Cruft were designated 
as at 82 Main street, but this 
was in the old style numbering 
and was probably opposite the 
court house on Main street. 

Of all the lawyers, who in those 
old days were on or near the 
public square, there is now only 
one representative of the profes- 
sion whose office was.‘'On the 
Square.” This is John K. Fesler 
whose office is on the second floor 
of the Shandy building at the 
northwest corner of Third and 
Wabash and is reached by the 
sole remaining outside stairway. | 

Wallace Fuller, whose office is 
at 309 Wall street, occupies the 
former office of the celebrated 
“Tom” Harper, attorney for 
many years for the national Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and the hus- 
band of Ida Husted Harper, 
among our first suffragets, and 
who became a noted newspaper 
writer and made the New York 
paper for which she worked wide- 
ly read in this section, r 
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When Terre Haute Was Young; 


‚Some of the First Lawyers Here! 


f 
[ey A. R. Markle. 
HE first lawyer whose name ap- 
pears in connection with Terre 

Haute was Judge Blackford of Vin- 
to whom the proprietors 
paid $3 for writing bonds for the 
lots sold at the first sale in October, 
1816. Judge Colman received $53 
for hire of hands surveying the 
lands but this was probably a fee 
for engineering rather than a legal 
fee. General Washington Johnston 
was paid $10 for acting as clerk of 
the sale, but this was not necessar- 
ily a legal task either although 
Johnston was one of the attorneys 
held in high regard at the time. 

When a little later they were to 
need the services of the legal pro- 
fession to recover judgements from 
their debtors, they engaged Sullivan 
and Call, who brought suit for them 
in the Sullivan county courts. None 
of these attorneys lived here, the 
nearest court being at Vincennes 
until the establishment of Sullivan 
county the following year. Even 
then court was held at Merom. 

However, with the setting off of 
Vigo county and the selection of 
Terre Haute as county seat, attor- 
neys followed the circuit and at the 
first session, William P. Bennett 
was admitted to the bar, Nathaniel 
Huntington was appointed prose- 
cuting attorney and Judge Thomas 
H. Blake, while he did not take his 
seat as president judge, was, at 
least in name, one of the attorneys 
connected with Vigo county. 


Dim Record of Past. 


We know very little of any of 
these men. There were no news- 
papers here to record their coming 
and going, their acts on the stage 
of life, marriage, death and birth 
| notices that make up local daily 
news and the history of the future. 

Judge Blake went to Congress in 
1826 and in 1842 became commis- 
sioner of the general land office un- 
der President Tyler. Lewis B. Law- 
rence was admitted to the bar at 
the next session of the court with 
Charles Dewey, who was one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court for 
many years. 

Elisha M. Huntington, a brother 
of Nathaniel, was a lawyer here for 
many years. He also became a 
commissioner of the general land 
office but his highest honor came 
through his service as judge of the 
United States district, being con- 
firmed by the Senate in May, 1842. 
After his retirement he returned to 
Terre Haute to live in his splendid 
home, later the Terre Haute Club 
and last of all the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building on 
Ohio street. 

James Farrington, father of the 
late George, was born in Boston in 
1798 and came here in 1822 and in | 


cennes, 
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appointed him assessor of interna 


| the lake and river route in 1823. Hi: 


1825 was elected to the legislature 
and again in 1830 and 1832. He wa: 
the first cashier of the old Branct 
Bank and later a director and pres: 
ident. In 1862, President Lincolr 


revenue here His home was a 
the northwest corner of Third anc 
Wabash, where he died in 1869. 


Judge Gookins. 


Judge S. B. Gookins was born it 
Vermont in 1809 and came to Terr 
Haute with his widowed mother by 


mother died in 1825 and is burtec 
in the Lone Hill cemetery south o 
Grandview. As a boy he lived fo 
awhile with Captain Daniel String 
ham and then with a married siste: 
and a brother, 

In 1826 he apprenticed himself tc 
John W. Osborn to learn the print- 
er’s trade and soon after his four 
year term was completed, went ic 
Vincennes where he helped to found 
the Vincennes Gazette. A year 
later he returned to his first love, 
the Western Register, at ‘Terr 
Haute, and was editor of it whe 
it was sold to Thomas Dowling in 
1832. 

He then took up the study of law 
under Amory Kinney and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834 and to 
practice before the Supreme Court 


in 1836. In 1850 he was appointed. 


by Governor Wright to succeed 
John Law on the Circuit Court 
bench but failed of approval by the 
legislature. Elected to the legisla- 
ture the following year he helped in 
the adoption of the new state con- 
stitution. He served for three years 
on the Supreme Court and then re- 
moved to Chicago where he prac- 
ticed for seventeen years. He lived 


at what later was known as Hul- 


man park, but was named by him 
“Strawberry Hill” lying between 
Third and Fifth, Osborne and Hul- 
man, and his removal there caused 
him to resign from the city council 
as he had left town. 

Amory Kinney, with whom he 
had studied law, was born in Ver- 
mont in 1791, and he died while on 
a visit there in 1860. He came here 
in 1824, was elected. to the legisla- 
ture in 1830 and was made judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas on 
its establishment in 1852. In 1831 
he had been the president judge of 
the circuit and while defeated for 
Congress in 1833 he again served 
in the legislature in 1847, 

Solomon Wright was employed as 


Fd 


C for a number of years one of thej 
“firm of Kinney, Wright & Gookins. 


Col. Thompson's Partner. 


Cromwell W. Barbour was a son 
of Daniel, one of the pioneers, and 
was admitted to the bar here in 
1835, and was with R. W. Thompson 
as a partner from 1835 on. He was 
also a director in the Branch bank, 
president of the Prairie City bank 
in 1852 on its organization and a 
member of the constitutional con- 
vention in 1850. He died in 1889 
and is buried in Woodlawn. 

A little known lawyer was Abram 
A. Hammond, who came to Indiana 
as a boy from Vermont and became 
judge of Common Pleas Court at 
Indianapolis in 1850. He went to 
California but returned and located 
in Terre Haute in 1854. Elected gov- 
ernor of Indiana in 1860. He was 
compelled to remove to Colorado 
and died there in 1874. 

John T. Scott was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1831 and came to Monte- 
zuma in 1855, where he opened an 
office in 1856. Elected district at- 
torney, he moved to Terre Haute 
in 1862 and in 1868 was elected to 
the Court of Common Pleas and re- 
elected in 1872. The court was 
abolished in 1873, and was appoint- 
ed to the Supreme Court in 1879 
by Governor Williams to succeed 
Judge Perkins. The site of his 
home in Terre Haute is now the 
Fairbanks Home for Women. 

James Whitcomb, another lawyer 
from Vermont, where he was born 
in 1791, was prosecutor in Monroe 
county in 1826 and a member of the 


state Senate in 1830. He served five 


years as commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land office and removed to 
Terre Haute to live. Twice elected 
i governor, he was appointed to the 
U. S. Senate during his second term 
and served from 1849 to 1852, when 
he died in New York City. 

Thomas B. Long was born in Ohio 
in 1836, but came to Terre Haute in 
1846. Studied law under Dick 
Thompson in 1854 and graduated 
at Cincinnati in 1856, his certificate 
being signed by Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Returning to Terre Haute 
‘he was elected district attorney of 
the Common Pleas Court and at 
the same time was editor of a daily 
| paper for two years. In 1869 he was 
school examiner for Vigo county 
‘and in 1870 became judge of the 
Criminal Court. He died in 1900. 


Voorhees’ Time. 
Grafton B. Cookerly was born in 


Maryland but came to Bloomington 


in 1836 and to Terre Haute in 1841, 


where he studied in the office of 


Cromwell Barbour. After complet- 
ing his law course at Bloomington 


he practiced at Merom, then the 
county seat of Sullivan county. In 
1843 he became again a resident of 
Terre Haute and was elected to the 
In 


legislature for 1845 and 1847. 
1850 he was delegate to the Con- 


of Terre Haute though the honors 
may well, be divided with Col. 
Thompson. Born in Butler county, 
Ohio, he came to Fountain county, 
Indiana, at two months of age. 
Graduating from Asbury University, 
now DePauw, in 1849, he became, in 
1852, a partner of “Ned” Hannegan 
at Covington and in 1853 was ap- 
pointed prosecuting attorney by 
Governor Wright. f 

He came to Terre Haute in No- 
vember, 1857, and in 1858 was ap- 
pointed district attorney of Indiana 
by President Buchanan. In 1860 and 
again in 1862 he was elected to 
Congress and again in 1868 and 
1870. Defeated for Congress in 1872 
he was appointed to the Senate to 
succeed Governor Morton in 1870. 
He died in 1897. 
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stitutional convention and in 1855 
purchased the Terre Haute Journal 
which he edited for seven years. In 
1856 Governor Wright appointed 
‘him to be director of the Jefferson- 
ville State Prison and in 1857 the 
legislature renewed his term for 
four years. In 1867 he was elected 
mayor of Terre Haute and again in 
1871. He died in 1885 at the a of 
70 ad is buried in Woodlawn., ~~ 

Daniel W. Voorhees, “the Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash,” was 
probably the most famous lawyer 


a hatter by Robert McCabe when 
he began the study of law and was 


wren Ferre Haute Was Young; y 


Some of the First Lawyers Here 


By A. R. Markle. 


MHE first lawyer whose name ap- 


A pears in connection with Terre 


Haute was Judge Blackford of Vin- 
cennes, to whom the proprietors 
paid $3 for writing bonds for the 
lots sold at the first sale in October, 
1816. 
for hire of hands surveying the 


lands but this was probably a fee 
for engineering rather. than a legal 
fee. General Washington Johnston 
was pald $10 for acting as clerk of 
the sale, but this was not necessar- 
ily a legal task either although 
Johnston was one of the attorneys 
held in high regard at the time. 
When a little later they were to 
need the services of the legal pro- 
fession to recover judgements from 
thelr debtors, they engaged Sullivan 
and Call, who brought suit for them 
in the Sullivan county courts. None 
of these attorneys Hved here, the 
nearest court being at Vincennes 
until the establishment of Sullivan 
county the following year. Even 
then court was held at Merom. 
However, with the setting off of 
Vigo county and the selection of 
Terre Haute as county seat, attor- 
neys followed the circuit and at the 
first session, William P. Bennett 
was admitted to,the bar, Nathaniel 
Huntington was appointed prose- 
cuting attorney and Judge Thomas 
H. Blake, while he did not take his 
seat as president judge, was, at 
Jeast in name, one of the attorneys 
connected with Vigo county. 


Dim Record of Past. 


We know very little of any of 
these men. There were no news- 
papers here to record their coming 
and going, their acts on the stago 
of life, marriage, death and birth 
notices that make up local daily 
news and the history of the future. 
| Judge Blake went to Congress in 
1826 and in 1842 became commis- 
sioner of the general Jand office un- 
der President Tyler. Lewis B. Law- 
rence was admitted to the bar atj 
_the next session of the court with 
Charles Dewey, who was one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court for 
‘many years.. i l 

Elisha M. Huntington, a brother 
of Nathaniel, was a lawyer here for. 
many years, He also became a’ 
commissioner of the general land. 
office but his highest honor came. 
through his service as judge of the 
| United States district, belng con- 
| firmed by the Senate in May, 1842. 
(Aft s retirement he returned to 
| Ta o live tn his splendid 
tho Terre Haute Club 


Judge Colman received $53 | 


and Jast of all the Young Men's 
Christian Association , building on 
Qhio street. 

James Farrington, father of the 
late George, was born in Boston in 
1798 and camé here in 1822 and in 
1825 was elected to the legislature 
and again in 1830 and 1832. He was 
the first cashier of the old Branéh 
Bank and later a director and prés- 
ident. In 1862, President Lincoin 
appointed him assessor of internal 
revenue here His home was at 
the northwest corner of Third and 
Wabash, where he died In 1869. . 


Judge Gookins. 


Judge S. B. Gookins was born in 
Vermont in 1809 and came to Terre 
Hauto with his widowed mother by 
the lake and river routa in 1823. His 
mother died in 1826 and is burted 
in the Lone Hill cemetery south of 
Grandview. As A boy he lived for 
‘awhilo with Captain’ Daniel String- 
ham and then with a marrféd sister 
and a brother, 

In 1826 he apprenticed himself to 
John W. Osborn to learn the print- 
er's trade and spon after his four 
year term was completed, went to 
Vincennes where he helped to found 
the Vincennes Gazette. A year 
later he returned to his first love, 
the Western Register, at Terre 
Haute, and was editor of it when 
it was sold to Thomas Dowling in 
1832, 

He then took up the study of law 
under Amory Kinney and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834 and to 
practice before the Supreme Court 


in 1836. In 1850 he was appointed: 


by Governor Wright to succeed 
John Law on the Circuit Court 
bench but falled of approval by thé 
legislature. Elected to the legisla- 
ture the following year he helped in 
the adoption of the new state con- 
stitution. 
on the Supreme Court and then re- 
moved to Chicago where he prac- 
ticed for seventeen years. He lived 
at what later was known as Hul- 
man park, but was named by him 
“Strawberry Hill’ lying between 
Third and Fifth, Osborne and Hul- 
man, and hfs removal there caused 
him to resign from the city council 
as he had left town. 

Amory Kinney, with whom he 
had studJed law, was born in Ver- 
|mont in 1791, and he died while on 
ja visit there in 1860. He came here 
dn 1824, was elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1830 and was made judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas on 
its establishment in 1852. 
he had been the president judge of 


the circuit and while defeated for| 
Congress in 1833 he again served’ 


in the legislature in- 1847. 


Solomon Wright was employed asi 


a hatter by Robert McCabe when, 
he began the study of law and was 


He served for three years. 


In 1831 | 


fér a number of years one of the 
firm of Kinney, Wright & Gookins.. 


Col. Thompson's Partner. 


Cromwell W.° Barbour was a son 
of Daniel, one of the pioneers, and 
was admitted to the bar here in 
1836, and was with R. W. Thompson 
aa a partner’from 1835 on. He was 
‘also a director in the Branch bank, 
i president of the Prairie City bank 
lin 1852 on its organization and a 
member of the constitutional con- 
vention in 1850. 
and is buried in Woodlawn. 

A little known lawyer was Abram 
A. Hammond, who came to Indiana 


as a boy from Vermont and became |! 


judge of Common Pleas Court at 
Indianapolis in 1850. He went to 
California but returned and located 
in Terre Haute in 1854. Elected gov- 


ernòn of Indiana in 1860. He was: 


compelled to remove to Colorado 
and died there in 1874. 

John T. Scott was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1831 and came to Monte- 
zuma in 1855, where he- opened an 
office in 1856. Elected district at- 
torney, he moved to Terre Haute 
in 1862 and in 1868 was elected to 
the Court of Common Pleas and re- 
elected in 1872. The court was 
abolished in 1873, and was appojnt- 
ed to the Supreme Court. in- 1879 
by Governor Williams to succeed 
Judge Perkins. The site of hts 
home in Terre Haute is now the 
Fairbanks Home for Women. 

James Whitcomb, another lawyer 
from Vermont, where he was born 
in 1791, was prosecutor in Monroe 
county in 1826 and a member of the 
state Senate in 1830. He served five 
years as commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land office and removed to 
Terre Haute to live. Twice elected 
governor, he was appointed to the 
U. S. Senate Wiring his second term 


and served from 1849 to 1852, when 


he died in New York City. 

| Thomas B. Long was born in Ohlo 
lin 1836, but came to Terre Haute in 
11846. Studied law under Dick 
Thompson in 1854 and graduated 
at Cincinnati in 1856, his certificate 
being signed by Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Returning to Terre Haute 
he was elected district attorney of 
the Common Pleas Court and at 
the same time was editor of a dally 
paper for two years. In 1869 he was 
school examiner for Vigo county 
and in 1870 became judge of the 
Criminal Court. He died in 1900. 


He died in 1889. 


